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Introduction and Survey of Leading Theorie 
\ eruiti za tran : 
Ever since the dawn of emmnieind many of the world's 


greatest thinkers have attempted to set down the meaning 
of laughter. It is not at all surprising since this is one 
of the most apparent and universal emotions. No matter 
what the condition, situation, or characXter,--man has al- 
ways laughed. It is an alluring subject. Why do we laugh? 
What is the comic element? Can it be isolated definitive- 
ly and conclusively? Although such a revelation would add 
little to our enjoyment of the comic, it would help us to 
obtain a broader and more complete picture of the nature of 
life and mind. At first, however, one would be inclined to 
feel that since laughteg is such a light-hearted affair, it 
7x4 should be relatively simple to categorize and examine it, 
But although it is perhaps the balmiest of human possessions 
it is among the most difficult to capture for examination. 
No one as yet has succeeded in giving a satisfactory explan- 
ation of the comic. One difficulty is that so many things 
are true of comedy. It is as changeable and multi-formed 
as life itself. 

If the occasions for laughter were identical for all 
men, it would be easier to determine the basis of the comic. 
But they are not identical. The British brand of humor is 


not considered very laughable here in America, although the 
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British are supposed to be close relatives of ours in re- 


‘lation to cultural and linguistic stocks. Can any single 


principle explain such varied characters as Falstaff, Tar- 
tuffe, and Tony Lumpkin? The joke of one generation is 
not always laughable in the next. Pepys thought A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream the silliest play he ever saw. Few 
Frenchmen enjoy the porter scene in Macbeth. Many Eliz- 
abethan horror plays, written to purge men's ' souls by 
pity and terror, now awaken only their mirth. 

Nevertheless, as we have said, attempts have been made 
from time to time to explain the baffling problem of the 


comic. Let us look at some of them. 


eoeees eee oes eeaoees 


In the very beginning it was a conversation about 
pleasures that are mixed with pain that gave rise to the 
attempt to make a science of comic entertainment. 

"You remember," says Plato in the Philebus, "how at 
the sight of tragedies the spectators smile through thetr 
tears?" 

"Certainly, I do." 

"And are you aware that even at a comedy, the soul 
experiences a mixed feeling of pain and pleasure?" 

Although the science of humor was well-born in this 
intuition of Plato's, it did not grow very well in his 


hands, for he quite failed to comprehend the nature of 


lpiato, The Philebus, translated by E. Poste,Oxford Univ. 
Press; 1860, Pe 46. 
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this ‘mixture’. He said that the"pleasure" which we ex- 
perience in laughing at the comic is an enjoyment of 
other peoples' misfortunes; the "pain", on the other 
hand, is our envy of those people, which makes that en- 
joyment possible. Perhaps Platorealized the flaws in 
his original idea, for he wandered away from it and he 
seemed content in the end to define comedy as a pleasure, 
----the pleasure of seeing other people humiliated, of 
seeing them appear stupid when they are not powerful or 
important enough so that their stupidity is a danger to 
USe 

Aristotle's definition can be linked with Plato's 
in that they both conceived of laughter as a form of 
expressing superiority. 

"Comedy is an imitation of characters of a lower 
type---not, however in the full sense of the word bad, the 
igdécrous being merely a subdivision of the ugly. It 
consists in some defect or ugliness which is not pamn- 
ful or destructive. To take an obvious example, the comic 
mask is ugly amd distorted, but does not imply pain. "2 

Max Hastman calls these "Berision Theories",since they 
depend upon the principle of laughing-down or making fun, 
to produce laughter. One is inclined to agree with him. 


Nevertheless there is no denying that derision is cer- 


tainly one of the sources of laughter and it probably is 


a Main one. The Greek philosophers were groping toward a 


fAristotle, The Poetic, in Barrett H. Clark, European 
Theories of the Drama,Stewart & Kidd, 1918, p. 5. 
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real understanding of the complexities of the comic. But 
they did not labor long enough and it remained for later 
men to attempt to tie up the loose ends. 

Cicero offered something new but was obviously un- 
able to escape the influence of his predecessors. Hes 
said that laughter is of two kinds. The first is that in 
which welaugh at someone. The other is that in which we 
expect to hear one thing and another is said. He was 
not content to leave the two ideas unrelated, however. 

He proposed a plan by which they could be reconciled. 

We always laugh at someone, he maintained,---even when it 
is a case of deceived expectation. tor in that situa- 
tion we are simply laughing at our own mistakes. 

To the Derision Theory, Cicero added the idea of de- 
ceived expectation. Moreover he attempted to offer a 
more complete explanation. But he, too, did not keep at 
it long enough, for his notion is greatly inadequate, 
Aside from this, Cicero added nothing to Aristotle's so- 
lution of the problem of the comic, except the valuable 


opinion that Aristotle did not solve its 


“what a laugh is, by what means it is raised, where- 
‘in it consists, in what manner it bursts out, and is so 
suddenly discharged,that though we were willing, it is 
out of our power to stifle it, and in what manner it all 
at once takes possession of our sides, of our mouth, our 
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veins, our look, our eyes, let Democritus explain all 
thewe particulars; they are not to my present purpose, 
and if they were,I would not be ashamed to aay that I do 
not know them, for even they who pretend to account for 
them know nothing of the matter."5 


Thus far there has been a significant absence of one 
of the most important prerequisites for laughter. Not one 
of the great thinkers mentioned the feeling that is al 
most inseparable from the laugh. That is, of courseg 
happiness or gladness. Saint Gregory of Nyssa was the 
first psychologist to perceive that it does not require 


humor to make people laugh, but that they are ready to 


laugh at anything or anybody who comes to them with glad- 
nesse He even presented a biological desription of the 
condition of the ducts of the human body before and after 
laughter. This was as early as the fourth century. Af- 
ter a space of one thousand years in which many similar 
things may have got lost, the same natural association 

| of laughter with gladness appeared in Castiglione's fa- 


mous book The Courtier:((6!) 


"To describe a man the most common saying is, He is 
a living creature that can laughs: because this laughing 
is perceived only in man, and always is atoken of a cer- 
tain jocundness and merry mood that he feeleth inwardly 
in his mind, which by nature is drawn to pleasantness, 
and coveteth quietness and refreshing, for which cause 
we see men have invented many matters, as sports, games, 
and pastimes, and as many sundry sorts of open shows,"4 


SCicero, De Oratore, trans. Wm. Guthrie, London,1742, bk. 
25 ped4. 


4castiglione, The Courtier,trans.Sir Thomas Hoby, London, 
D. Nutt, 1900, Book 2, p. 336. 
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We may regard this as the last word spoken on the 
subject of laughter in freedom from the sovereign author- 
ity of Aristotle. Whatever else the critics and comment- 
ators of the Renaissance had to say is but an amplifica- 
tion of Aristotle's theory of comedy presented in his 
Poetics. One critic added to it the idea of surprise and 
suddennesse Another added the thought that though the 
comic object is slightly mean and ugly, the purpose of 
our laughter at such objects is to supply a mild correct- 
ive, and helpourselves and others to avoid ungainliness 
and the small vices of life.° 

Thus it was nothing new when Thomas Hobbes in the 
seventeenth century revived the Derision Theory of Plato 
and Aristotle:(lesi)} 

"Sudden glory is the passion which maketh those Grim-= 
aces called Laughter, and is caused either by some sudden 
act of their own, that pleaseth them; or by the appre- 
hension of some deformed thing in another by comparison 
whereof they suddenly applaud themselves. And it is in- 
cident most to them that are conscious of the fewest a- 
bilities in themselves; who are forced to keep themselves 
in their own favor, by observing the imperfections of oth- 
er mene And therefore much laughter at the defects of oth- 
ers, is a sign of Pusillanimity. For of great minds, one 
of the proper works is to help and free others from scorn; 
and compare themselves only with the most able,"6 


It is difficult to imagine how Hobbes could have 


been more incorrect. He has carried the Derision Theory 
(1508-1554) Cigte- 1567) 
2The two critics are Maggi,and Robertelli, mentioned in 
raat Ra The Sense of Humor, New York, Scribner's,1922, 
e 176. 
6Hopbes, Leviathan, London, G. Routledge, 1887, Part l, 
Chape 6,5 pe Sl. 
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to such an extreme that we might well dismiss his writing 
as a treatise on sneers. The saving word is that "sudden" 
which intimates that even this bitter taste of joy must 
come in against our expectations, thus recalling Cicero's 
contribution. Hobbes identified humorous joy too much 
with egotism anfi scorn. Nevertheless we shall see that 
Bergson and others took up this cry. There is no denying 
that the laugh of scorn is one of the elements in some 
laughter, but to say that it is all is far from the truth. 
George Meredith can bementioned here because his 
theory comes close to Hobbes*. Meredith, too, identified 
the comic with a kinffi of lofty, supercilious scorn, so 
that in one respect his statement amounted to a rare 
beautification of Hobbes' virulent writing. But Mere- 
dith was so geoncerned to paint a sage and humane under- 
standing into his portrait of the Comic Spirit that he 
may be quoted in mitigdton as well as in support of the 


theory of Hobbess 


"If you believe that our civilization is founded in 
common sense(and it is the first condition of sanity to 
believe it), you will, when contemplating men, discern a 
Spirit overhead; not more heavenly than the light flashed 
upward from glassy surfaces, but luminous and watchful; 
never shooting beyond them, nor lagging in the rear; s0 
closely attached to them that it may be taken for a slav- 
ish reflex, until its features are studied. It has the 
sage's brows, and the sunny malice of a faun lurks at the 
corners of the half-closed lips drawn in an idle wariness 
of half tension. That slim feasting smile, shaped like 
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the longbow, was once a big round satyr's laugh, that 
flung up the brows like a fortress lifted by gunpowder e 
The laugh will come again, but it will be of the order 

of the smile, finely tempered, showing sunlight of the 
mind, mental richness rather than noisy enormity. Its 
common aspect is one of unsolicitous observation, as 7 th 
surveying a full field and having leisure to dart on its 
chosen morsels without any fluttering eagerness. Men's 
future upon earth does not attract its; their honesty and 
shapeliness in the present does; and whenever they wax 
out of proportion, overblown, affected, pretentious, bom- 
bastical, hypocritical, pedantic, or hoodwmhnked, given to 
run riot in idolatriew, drifting into vanities, congre- 
gating in absurdities, planning short-sightedly, plotg- 
Ting dementedly; whenever they are at variance with their 
professions and violate the unwritten but perceptible 
laws binding them in consideration one to another; when- 
ever they offend sound reason, fair justice; are false in 
humility or mined with conceit, individually, or in the 
bulk----the Spirit overhead will look humanely malign 
and cast an oblique light on them, followed by_volleys of 
silzvery laughter. That is the Comic Spirit."” 


Hobbes' theory can be regarded as a focal point of 
argument, for mapy writers took up his cry and many more 
were in open disagreement. Spinoza, as one might expect, 
was more careful than Hobbes. He was one of the most 
consecrated reasoners about good and evil that ever lived. 
His judgment, therefore, that derision is an evil thing, 
one which hinders the existence of man, but that jests 
promote the existence of man and are good, is of much 
greater weight. Spinoza classified derision, in his sys- 
tem, as one of the forms of hate and added: 


"I recognize a great difference between derision 
and laughter or jest. For laughter and jest are a kind of 


"Meredith, An Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the Comic 
Spirit, New York, Scribner's, 1911, pe 38. 
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joy, and so, if they are only not excessive, are good."8 


Even before Spinoza, however, there was a growing 


opposition to the idea of Hobbes that scornful pride and 


mockery are in the heart of all laughter. The other o- 


that in which we laugh because of deceived expectation. 


pinion of the ancient philosophers was still living,-- 
Pascal saids 

"Nothing produces laughter more than a surprising 
disproportion between that which one expects and that 
which one sees."9 


In more modern philosophy this assumed a position 
of authority with Kant's statement that 


"Laughter is an affectation arising from the sud- 
den transformation of a strained expectation into noth- 
ing, "10 


Other German philosophers, such as Schelling and 
Achopenhauer, took this view along with Kant, except that 
they did little but narrow his conception so that it 
applied only to disappointments of an intellectusl kind. 
Thus there is a whole school that traces the essence of 
laughter down to the mistake, the deceived expectation. 

Along about the eighteenth century the English word 


"humor" was adopted into every one of the languages of 


Western eivilization, to describe the more genial aspects 


Sspinoza, Ethies,trans.W.H.White, London,Trubner's,1883, 
oper’ 4, pe 280,ff. ' i 
ascal, quoted by Max Eastman in The Sense of Humor,opecite 
Pe 152. 
Wiant, Critique of Judgment, trans. J.H. Bernard, London, 
Macmillan's, 1914, p. 223. 
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of the comic spirit. There is a reason for this. Humor, 
as a word, had existed before, of course. But because the 
first men who thought about humor analytically(Plato, A- 
ristotle, Hobbes,etc.) were intellectual in their tastes, 
and because they confused laughter with scorn and scoff- 
ing, the earliest names and definitions of humor described 
only its more intellectual and bitter Sfomss. With the 
great upsurge of popular and simple life into art and 
literature the inadequacy of all those definitions and 
names became evident. The word “humor" has since become 
associatedw with the essence of laughter more than such 
words as "wit" and "satire", which we now consider as 
subdivisions or offshoots. 
There have heen many attempts to define the word, and 
to distinguish it from the hard cold thing that the comic 
had been conceived to be. In general, most of the crit- 
ics and philosophers agree that humor is characterized by 
an absence of scorn, a presence of emotion, and that it is 
an excellent thing. Carlyle's definition is characterist- 
ics 

"True humor springs not more from the head than from 
the heart; it is not contempt, its essence is love; it 
issues not in laughter, but in still smiles which lie far 
deeper. It is a sort of inverse sublimity, exalting, as 


it were, into our affections what is below us, while sub- 
limity draws down into our affections what is above us."11 


ilcarlyle, Essay on Jean Paul Richter, in Critical and Mis- 
cellaneous Essays, Boston, J. Munroe, 1898, volume l, 
Pe 20.6 
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This has all the flavor of the German Romantic Move- 


ment and it is there that a true literary appreciation of 
(171@3~- (Ss) 

humor flourished. Jean Paul Richter,held humor not only 

as an art, but as a philosophy of life. What we laugh at, 

he thought, isg the petty, the infinitesimal, when it is | 


| brought into contrast with our ideal of the infinite, the | 


sublime. And since all mankind, in contrast with that i- 


deal, is petty and infinitesimal, the tendency for laughter 


is to promote sympathy for humanity and to give greater | 
glory to God. His theorizing is couched in metaphysical 
| and grandiloquent terms and at times is devoid of real 


meaning. Nevertheless it succeeds in rendering his con- 


cept of the ovewall emotional value of laughter, His 
statement is reinforced with a good caustic criticism of 


Hobbess 


"In the first pkace , the feeling of pride is very 
serious, and not at all related to the comic, but related 
to contempt which is likewise serious. In laughter one | 
feels not so much. that he himself is elevated(often per- 

| 


haps the contrary) as that others are lowered. That tickle 
of self-comparison would have to enter as comic pleasure 
into every perception of the errors of others, and be the | 
more laughable the higher one stéod, but the contrary is | 
true, one often experiences with pain the subjection of 
otherseeeelaughers are good-natured and place themselves 
often in rank and file with those they laugh ats; child- 
ren and women laugh mosts;. the proud self-comparer, the 

| Least; and the harlequit@nolds himself worthlesslaughs | 
- over everything, and the proud Mussulman over nothinge 

) | No one is aBbhamed of having laughed, but we should be as- 
hKamed of such a gross elevation of ourselves as Hobbes 
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/ describes. And finally no laughter takes it badly, but 
right well, if a hundred thousand others laugh with him, 
and thus a hundred thousand self-elevations stirround his, 
which would be impossible if Hobbes were right."12 

This genial view of laughter is echoed by many of the 
great writers. Laurence Sterné had said that if his book | 
"is wrote against anything,---'tis wrote,an' please your 


worships, against the spleen,"13 and Byron confessed that 


"If I laugh at any mortal thing 
*Tis that I may not weep."14 | 


Hegel brought the weight of his authority to the o- 


pinion that true humor invites us to a sympathetic exper- 


ience and that the highest form of comedy is that in which 
the character himself enjoys his superiority to circumstance. 
Humor, he maintained, is the happy state of mind and the 
healthy condition of the soul which, being aware of itself, 
can endure the failure of its aims. Hegel used the come- 


dies of Aristophanes and the clwracter of Sir John Falstaff 


as examples of this true and highest kind of humor. 


With the advent of the so-called "scientific" age of | 


the nineteenth century, it was characteristic of science to 


drop all these vague emotionalizings and go in for an ex- - 


planation of laughter based upon the mere ground of mechan- 


icse The supreme expression of this point of view is 


ny 


found in Herbert Spencer's essay on "The Physiology of 


**Richter, quoted by Max Eastman in The Sense of Humor, ope 
cit. - 186 
138terhe> “i Shandy, Odyssey Press, New York,1940,bke 


1489 Sh Ban TabA- Odyssey Press, New Yorky1935,canto 4,stanza 
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Laughter™. Spencer undertook to explain comic laughter 


(he recognized other kinds of laughter) in the same manner 
that one would explain the operation of a pump. It is 
simply an overflow of nervous energy from a reservoir that 
has been stored up too full. It occurs when we have pre- 


pared ovrselves for something big and momentous and there | 


follows something small and inconsiderable. Thus we see 
an acrobat run off a springboard and somersault over four | 
horsese A clown follows him at the same gait and gesture, 
and we gather energy to see it again. But the clown stops 


short to flick a bit of dust off the flank of the near 


horse and all our energy floodsgforth in laughter. Spen- 


cer certainly seems to explain the exact way in which laugh- 


ter takes possession of our bodies. He authenticated,in 


his explanation, the assertion of Jean Paul Richter that 


the laughable is an infinitely little thing, as an object. | 
Moreover there is a trace of the much older explanation of 
the comic as deceived expectation, 


No discussion of the important theories of laughter 


could possibly be considered as complete without mention- 
ing the contribution of Sigmund Freud. His book, Wit and 
Its Relation to the Unconscious, is primarily an invest- 


igation of intellectual jokes, and he traces these to their 
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origin in the word-play and thought-play of children. 

This is an activity which he considers not humorous, but 

a happy exercise of the mental faculties. It amounts to a 
direct enjoyment of nonsense. As the child grows up he is 
compelled by the sovial standards of rationality and what we 


call"good sense" to abandon these forms of amusement, but 


| 


/ 


the impulse to indulge them remains alive in his unconscious, | 
| 


and he finds in maturity a devious and clever way of sat- 
isfying it. He seeks out forms of speech which are from 
one point of view sheer nonsense, but which from another 
point of view meah something. Thus he gratifies his love 
of nonsense without offending too much his sense of reason 
and critical judgment. Freud goes on to attribute to 
nonsense a greater function. It gives release to other and 
stronger repressed tendencies of our nature than the mere 
tendency to play----namely, the hostile or aggressive ten- 
dency and the sexual tendency. He then makes two divisions, 
labelling the childelike nonsense humor as "harmless wit" 
and the release of hostility and repressed sexuality as 
"tendency wit". It is this latter that he considers most 
fundamental. We might, for example, find it rather dif- 
ficult to acknowledge in ourselves an indiscriminate 


yearning to commit adultery. But if we were earnestly 
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advising a friend to take a wife, and he should earnestly 
reply"Whose?", that would give us a pleasure out of all 
proportion to the value of such a nonsensical question. 
It would release us temporarily from the restrictions of 
our social culture and give us at least a moment of bar- 
baric and uproarious liberty. Freud discusses other as- 
pects of humor, such as the peculiar similarity between 
wit and dreams. The difference between the two is that 
a dream disghises our forbidden thoughts to keep them out 
of our consciousness , while a joke disguises them to 
let them in. The essence of his book as a contribution to 
something new in the science of humor,however, seis its 
demonstration that witticisms are peculiarly adapted for 
releasing suppressed motives from the unconscious, and that 
they are frequently so employed. 

Max Eastman repudiates practically all the prededing 
theories and offers his owns 

"All attempts to explain humor have failed, and they all 
look pretty foolish to hilarious people, because they take 
humor seriously. They try to explain it, I mean, and sBow 
what its value is, as a part of serious life. Humor is 
playe Humor is being in fun. It has no general value ex- 
cept the values possessed by play."15 

He dismisses the old formula of the mixture of pain 
and pleasure by maintaining that laughter can be a response 
to any stimulus, pleasant or unpleasant, provided it is one 


15yax Eastman, The Enjoyment of Laughter,Simon and Schuster, 
New York, 1936, p. 15. 
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that can be taken playfully. 

Upon completing this examination of the major theories 
of laughter and the comic, one emerges with a conglomeration 
of varied conceptions. Chief among these seem to be the 
ideas of superiority in laughter; deceived expectation; 
pure joy and geniality; nonsensical, unfulfilled desire; 
and finally, child-like play. 

Some writers have seen laughter as a very simple man- 
ifestation. Others have been unable to define it and have 
attested to its complexity. It is indeed a baffling prob- 
lem, but it is equally a fascinating one. We shall see how 


one man attempted to solve it. 
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Before examining Bergson's formula for the comic, it 
would be well to gain a rough acquaintance with his gen- 
eral philosophical outlook. We oes. see that this is not 
in the nature of a digression for his Essay On Laughter 
fits right in with his overall philosophy. 

His is usually labelled a philosophy of"vitalism". 
He came at a tineawhen the world was still reeling from 

the impact of Darwinism. Herbert Spencer's system was the 

culminating expression of this mechanical point of view. 

It is a remarkable thing that Bergson was in youth a de- 
wotee of Spencer. But the more he studied Spencer, the 


_more keenly conscious Bergson became of the unconvincing 


aspects of the materialist mechanism. He felt that the 
concept of Life was more fundamental and inclusive than 
that of mere force. In his masterpiece, Creative Evol- 
ution(1907), he saw evolution as something quite differ- 
ent from the blind and dreary mechanism of struggle and 

| destruction which Darwin and Spencer described. He sensed 
duration in evolution, the accumulation of vital powers, 
_ the inventiveness of life and mind, "the continual elab- 
| oration of the absolutely new". He presented overwhelm- 
ing evidence to prove his hypothesis that there is some- 
_ thing more in evolution than a helpless mechanism of mat- 


erial parts. Life is more than its machinery; it is a 
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power that can grow, that can restore itself. Life is 
that which makes efforts, which pushes upward and out- 
ward. It is the opposite of inertia, and the opposite 
of accident; there is direction to its growth. This 
mysterious something inbife that gives power and direction 
to the mind of man is called the “Elan Vital" or Vital 
Urge. Against it is the undertow of matter, the lag and 
slack of things towards relaxation and rest and death. 
This tors teres in habit, inertia, sameness, immobility. 
Life and Matter ate thus two opposing tendencies. The 
first drives towards creativity and individuality; the 
second PAL) towards immobility and mechanism. 
With this brief background we are prepared to exam- 


ine Bergson's theory of laughter. 


The Essay is divided into three sections, "The Com- 
ic in General", "The Comic in Situations and Words", 
and "The Comic in Character". Because Bergson takes the 
same basic element, i.e.laughter, and examines it under 
varbous conditions, there is much inevitable and unavoid- 
able overlapping and repetition. However, this really 
serves in a logical way to substamtiate eamnlt a main 


hypothesis, one which is omnipresent throughout his entire 
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treatment of laughter. It is that the comic is "something ! 
mechanical encrusted upon the living." Keeping this 

sha 4 i 
phrase in mind we %#+3 perceive its meaning more fully as 


we examine the work step by step. 


The first section is devoted to a primary consider- 
ation of the comic. At the outset, Bergson recognizes 
the problem that faces him and anticipates part of the 
possible criticism of his theory: 

“Our excuse for attacking the problem in our turn 
must lie in the fact that we shall not aim at imprison- 
ing the comic spirit within a definition. We regard it, 
above all, as a living thing,"1 


Perhaps he meant not to "imprison" it within a def- 


a Shell 
inition, but we will see that this is precisely what he 
has donee He means to give the reader merely an"acquaint- 


ance" with the subject, such as "springs from a long com- 


panionship", but he quickly becomes dogmatic and offers 


definitions, laws, and rules. 


He starts off with three observations on the nature 
of the comic that he considers fundamental. 

In the first place, the comic "does not exist outside 
the pale of what is strictly human." We laught only at 


that which possesses the quality of human life. Consequent- 


ly, Bergaon goes on to state, if we laugh ajfn animal we do 


Henri Bergson, Laughter, An Essa of the Comic 


New York, Macmillan, 1928, Pere 
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so only because its gestures or actions resemble those of 


a human being. At first glance this might seem to be 


quite true. One thinks of the comical and lifelike gest- 


ures of a monkey imitating a human being, or of a bear or 


any four-footed animal walking upright on its hind legs. 
We do laugh at these situattons because we detect in them 


"some human attitude or expression". But there are occas- 


ions when we laugh at animals for wholly different reasons. 
The picture of a dog,avidly chasing his tail,is funny but 
there is nothing human in his action. Then one must admit 
that there is something very comtcal ahout a dog causing 
all traffic to halt as he chooses to cross a city street 


alone, and yet he is not acting as a person would. Per- 


haps we laugh at him for that very reason,--because he is 


not behaving as a human being would. 


Egception is taken to this point of Bergson's because 
he has set it down too dogmatically. He has not allowed 
for laughing at an animal for any other reason than the 
one he has given. Moreover Bergson mentions laughing at 
animals(and non-human objects in general) only at the 
beginning of his essay and then leaves the subject. He 


dismisses this large field too lightly. It is as though 


he is blocking himself against too large a problem, one 
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which would unfold itself into manifold details and complex- | 


ity if examined more closely. 

Nevertheless, Bergson is not all wrong. We do laugh 
at things sometimes when they possess human characterist- 
»icse But they possess these human attributes only as 
objects of individual interpretation. They are funny to 
us because we feel like looking at them in a humorous way. 
Irvin 5S. Cobb offers a good example of this: 


"There are certain things which both writers and 
comedians have found by testing to be almost as funny as 
whiekersececceea Cheese is always funny, whether written 
about, described, or exhibited. Limburger is the fun- 
niest brand with Camambert next. Right alongside of 
cheese, and running it a close race in the popular fa- 

vor as a human asset I would rate the onion. The lemon, 
which has attained a sort of transient hold on the public 
fancy here of late years, can never in my humble opinion, 
hope to rival the onion as a permanent favorite. It lacks 
the drawing and holding qualitBes of the onion. After all, 
a lemon isn't near as funny, really, as a banana. But 

the onion is immortal; it is an epic; it is elemental 
humor. eee "2 


As a second observation, Bergson calls attention to 


the lack of feeling which he claims accompanies all laugh- 


ter. According to him, we laugh with our minds, not our 


emotions. The moment our feeling comes into play, the 


thing is no longer funny. The appeal of laughter is to 
the mind alone. 


Now, since the mind can be measured and compared to 


“Irvin S. Cobb,The Trail of the Lonesome Laugh, in Every- 
body's Magazine, April 1911. 
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other minds, then one mind can actually be "better" than 
another. But the emotions cannot be measured, in the sense 
that one person's emotions are "better" than another's. 
Consequently, since Bergson holds that laughter has to 

do only with the mind, he has here introduced the idea 

of superiority. He goes on to say that the heart has no 
place in laughter. Carlyle and Richter would not agree 
with him,for they believed that the essence of the comic 
lay in its heartfelt appreciation. On the other hand, 
Bergson would find ready agreement in such writers as Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Hobbes,--all of whom believed that 
in laughter there is always a feeling of superiority towards 
its object. It is a little surprising to realize that 
Bergson, who is considered a fairly modern thinker, should 
overlook the complexities of the human mind, amd make the 
same mistake that the older philosophers made. 

Max Eastman approached the late W.C. Fields with this 
statement of Bergson's which follows from his assertion 
that laughter only appeals to the intelligence: 

"Depict some fault in such a way as to arouse sym- 
pathy, fear, or pity....the mischief is done, it is im-= 
possible for us to laugh."5 

Fields exclaimed, "Ch no, they laugh offign with teers 
in their eyesa" And he illustrated his point by recalling 


SBergson, Ope Cite; Pe 139. 
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a passage from his own great stage success, Foppy: 

"T had stolen a Horse, and was trying to get it 
over the border into Canada. I said an affectionate 
farewell to my daughter and disappeared into the wings, 
but came back in a few seconds, handcuffed and in the v4 
custody of the police. My daughter uttered the single 
word "Popi' She spoke this with heartfelt dismay, and 
there was not a sound or motion in the audience. They 
were liking us and caring what happened to use I saids 
‘Fortunes of war, my dear! I never did think much of that 
horse and he dropped dead right in front of the police 
station!' It was one of the big laughs of the piece, but 
there was warm feeling in its" 

The third major observation follows from the preceding 
onee It is tmt this intelligence which responds to 
laughter must not exist alone. It must have other in- 
telligences about in order to respond more fully. Laugh- 
ter is more uncontrolled the more numerous the audience. 

Bergson seems to be quite right here for how many of 
us have had the disappointing wexperience of not enjoying 
a play to the utmost because of the disturbing effect of 
empty seats around use Laughter, indeed seems "to stand 
in need of an echo", and is truly a group emotion. When we 
are alone and experience something comical, how annoyed we 
are that no one is mear to laugh with us, and how eager we 
become to relate our experience to -someine else so that 
they will share our laughter. Bergson cites a perfect 


example of this, which, if applied to laughter, would be 


4Qquoted by Max Eastman in The Enjoyment 6f Laughter, New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1936, pe 295-296. 
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"A man whos was once asked why he did not weep ata 
sermon when everybody else was shedding tears, replied, 'I 
don't belong to the parish}'*"95 

After these three observations, Bergson pauses to 
recapitulate. Thus far S has shown to his own satisfict- 
ion that the comic can take place whenever a group of per- 
sons gather together, directing attention toward one of 
their number and "imposing silence on their emotions". 

Now the problem arises as to just what it is that is 
concentrated upon that produces the laughter. 

We have said that the phrase "something mechanical 
encrusted upon the living" is the leading hypothesis of 
Bergson's entire theory. We sel see from here on how he 
applies it to the many comic instances to prove its vali- 
dity.- To use a single word, we may call this concept 
"Rigidity". 

He takes as succedding examples then, the hypothetical 
comic situations of the man who is laughed at because he 
trips on the street; the simpleton who is hoaxed; the ab- 
sentminded pwrson who becomes wildly enthusiagtic with 
his falsely based ideas; and the type of person who is comic 
because of wrious distortions of character and will. Now 


at first glance there seems to be nothing in common among 
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these situations other than the fact that they are all 
capable of being comic. But Bergson calls attention to 
the concept of rigidity which is present in all four in- 
stancese In each of these cases there is involved an 
automatism or rigidity of attitude. There is "a certain 
inborn lack of elasticity of both senses and intelligence" 
that causes the man not to see the stumbling-block in his 
path, and causes the absent-minded person to be blind to 
the actual facts. 

Now, perhaps, one can see some meaning in Bergson's 
assertion that the comic "is something mechanical encrusted 
upon the living". Now, too, perhaps it is easier to see 
a connection between his discussion of laughter and his 
general philosophy, Bergson, we have seen, regards Life 
as an everchanging process, full of vitality and movement. 
It constantly grows and alters its form. Its very mture 
and essence is elasticity. Consequently, when anything is 
mechanical andinelastic, it is not possessed of the char- 
acteristics of Life. Bergson therefore contends that all 
forms of the comic are due to the substitution of the rig- 
‘idity and automatism of a machine for the fBexibility and 
variability of an organism, because we will laugh at the 
human bedy in proportion to its reminding us of a machine. 


Furthermore society will be suspicious of any such ine 
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elasticity of character, mind, or body, for society 
fears that each one of us will not pag attention to the 
vitality of life, and will thus fall prey to tne aut- 
onatismbt acquired habit. Society senses rightly that 
this rigidity is negating the elastic tendency of life, 
but society cannot intervene to cry it down with physi- 
cal repression. Nevertheless, it must show its uneasi- 
ness, it must threaten and can do so only by means of a 
gesture. Laughter, thus, is a"social gesture", It is 
a corrective, a means by which society would rid itself 
of inelasticity and get back to the life of ease and 
fluidity. 


At once one is reminded of Meredith's conception 


of the Comic Spirit hovering overhead and casting "volleys 


of silvery laughter"down on those members of society 
who "wax out of proportion,..affected...congregating 
in absurdities." Bergson would call these social 
aberrations Rigidities, but he has society laughing 
in that same role of the comic satyr. 

Bergson does not present this concept as a de- 
finition of the comic. He states that it is suitable 
only for cases that are theoretical in which the come 
ic is pure and unadulterated. Bergson prefers to 


offer the idea of laughter for social correction as 
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a "leitmotiv" to be realized along with all the ex- 
planations that are to follow. 

He goes on carrying with him this all-important 
thought of Rigidity. He applies it to comic forms, 
such as masks and deformities. There are certain 
deformed people that unfortunately tend to excite 
laughter. If we lbok at them more closely we will 
perceive that this is because they are deformities 
that a normal person could imitate successfully. 
Afunchback suggests the picture of a pers who does 
not hold himself well, who has an ugly stoop to his 
back. Habit and physical rigidity have caused his 
back to persist in its position. The game is true 
of a comic countenance portrayed by means of a mask. 
Automatism and inelasticity, mit that has been 
contracted and maintained", are in the neverechang- 
ing aspect of the mask. There is a deep-rooted ab- 
sent-mindedness ang unawareness of the change and mo- 
tion in life that allows the person to be dragged 
into a mould from which he is unable to escape. 

So it is rigidity rather than actual ugliness that 
we laugh at, in the comic form. 

Bergson passes to the comic fexm- in gestures 


and movements, still carrying with him the concept 
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of automatism in the midst of flux and vitality, which 
for him agaece everything. Once again, he declares 
that we laugh because of the "artificial mechanization 
of the human body". Here he brings up a subjectwmhich 
recalls the definition of Aristotle. Aristotle had 
said that comedy consists in imitating characters of 

a lower type. Bergson agrees with the idea of imita- 


tion, but he offers an explanation of it in terms of 


his own outlook. 


| Our mental dondition,maintains Bergson, tends 
to be in a constant state of changs. If our gestures 


would only follow our minds they would be fully alive 


and changeable; consequently they would repel imitation, | 
tor imitaton depends on a eaviuigiecedsi en: We could | 
not imitate Winston Churchill, for example, unless | 
we knew from repeated instances how he talks or that 


he usually carries a cigar. Therefore, to imflitate 


anyone is to bring out for emphasis the element of 


| mechanization he has allowed to creep into his personal- 


ity. Small wonder, concludes Bergson, "that imitation | 
gives rise to laughter." 
At this point, he launches out into various direc- 


tions in order to show "the expansive force of the 


comic? Starting with the simple effect of the comic 
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disguise giving rise to laughter by accentuating the 
person's absent-mindedness to the present life facts, 
he applies it to nature and to society. Laughter will a» 
fise, then, whenever "a mechanical element “is™ introduc- 
ed into nature and an automatic regulation of society? 
As an example of this, Bergson cites Sganarelle's an- 
swer to Geronte in Moliere's Le Medecin Malgré Lui. 
The latter had said that the heart was on the left 
side and the liver on the right. "Yes, it was so form- 
erly," says Sganarelle, "but we have altered all that; 
now, we practice medicine in quite a new way." 

He next brings up the principle of"contrast". 
This is at Samson concept. Many men have maintained 
that laughter is produced solely by contrast. Bergson 
diagrees, of course, but he includes it, as he should, as 
a Mxwer the total picture. As in the case of imita- 
tion, he relates this concept also to his rigidity 
theory. 

We laugh at a speaker who sgneezes in the middle 
of a stirring and dramatic speech. That is because 
we have had before us the spiritual side of the me 
his soul reaching up toothe heichts,¥ and suddenly 
his ponderous, weighty, physical component catches hold 


of him and drags him down. It is contrast,-the differ- 
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ence between the spirit and the body, between the 
physical and the moral. The same thing makes us laugh 
when we hear of a person that " He was virtuous and 
plump." From the contemplation of the soul we are sud- 
denly drawn short and faced with the body, the unchang- 
ing mechanism of mattere 

Third, Bergson directs us toward the concept of 
the contrast in the body itself between life and matter. 
He mentions the occasion of Sancho Panza being tossed 
into the air repeatedly from the blanket. Gradually 
one loses sight of the fact that the person possesses 
qualities of life, and he becomes a bundle,an inan- 
imate lifeless mechanism. Consequently,"we laugh 
every time a person gives us the impression of being 
a thing." 

We have now completed a survey of the first part 
of Bergson's Essay on Laughter. He has introduced his 
main tenet and has shown partly how it applies to 


comic instances. In the next division Bergson penetrates 


even further into the problem of the laughable, 
still using as his dissecting instrument, "something 


mechanicy/ encrusted on the living." 
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"Any arrangement of acts and events is comic which 
gives us, in a single combination,: the illusion of life, 
and the distinct impression of a methanical arrangement." 

With the above law, Bergson prepares the way for the 
discussion of the comic in situations, in action. Here 


he makes a fascinating analysis and one which shows a 


clear relationship to his philosophy of "creative evol- 


sha 
utionism". We itt diteceas his analysis first, and then 


‘attempt to show that relationship. 

He classifies the comic situation under three headings. 
The first is labeled Repetition. It is the idea of the 
Jack-in-the-Box, the knockdown Punch and Judy show. No 
matter how many times one pushes them down, they pop right 
up again, exactly like a repeating mechanism. Then go even 
deeper, applying the idea to human beings. In Tartuffe 
there is a scene that is a perfect example of this. Dorine, 
tekling Orgon of his wife's sickness, is repeatedly inter- 
rupted by the latter, eager to know about his beloved Tar- 
tuffe, with the question, "And Tartuffe?" This gives the 
same illusion as the other two instances,--that of a mech- 
anism pressed down only to pop up again when the pressure 
is released. As another example,suppose we met a friend 
at a certain place on the street, by accident, one day. 


The incident would probably be forgotten. But let it be 
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repeated the next day and the next and the next. We will 

laugh at the "coincidence". On the other hand, picture a 

reciprocating engine that repeatedly goes through the same 
motions. We do not laugh at this because it does not give 
us the “illusion of life" which is necessary. 

The second major classification of the comic situation 
js termed Inversion. It is the idea of the prisoner lec - 
thring the judge, or the child teaching its parents. The 
word really defines itself. It is the concept of the 
topsy-turvy world with everything askew and out of its u 
normal order. There are many comedies that set before us 
the picture of the vill@in caught in his own trap, gr the 
"robber robbed". These are examples of inversion. Per- | 
haps; although Bergson does not mention it, this could 
account for a certain aspect of the exultant laugh of 
victory; whens the underdog comes out on top ane ta aghls 
to see himself out of his role. But with a knowledge of 
the psychological implications involved this could well 
be interpreted otherwise. At any rate, Inversion, like 
Repetition, account sfor a great many comic situations and 
does seem to be a root cause of laughter, 

The third and last classification is somewhat impos- 


ingly labelled Reciprocal Interference off Series. This 
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occurs when the situation is confused between two or 
more parties. Bergson offers a good definition of this 
convept: 

“A situation is invariably comic when it belongs 
simultaneously to two altogether independent series of 
events and is capable of being interpreted in two entire- 
ly different meanings at the same time."’ 

One of the simpler forms of this is the “équitecéake 
situation, where the actors have an erroneous conseption 
as to what is going on, while the audience knows truly 
what is transpiring and frequently what is in store for 
them. But there are more complex instances of this "stage- 
made misunderstanding". It is possible that two or more & 
characters can be talking together, referring to completely 
different events without being aware of it(once again, 
dbetntminasd) : But at a certain moment the convers&tion 
meets under such conditions that the words of one can 
be applied to the words of the other. There have been 
many jokes made about two deaf people discussing the 
weather, This is an excellent example of Reciprocal 
Interference of Series. One can see that this situation 
can become highly complex and yet highly effective in 
the hands of a good playwright. 


Bergson offers the foregoing three, divisions as very 
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definite formulas for detecting laughter in the comic sit- 
uation. 

It is truly fascinating to see how he relates these 
three to his philosophy and to his phrase “something mech- 
anical encrusted upon the living". 

We have seen that he regards Life as a constantly 
changing and vital processy and that the comic is related 
to its opposite, the concept of Matter, which is variously 
referred to by such words as "rigidity", "automatism", 
"“mechanical",and "“inelasticity". 

Now, Life can be regarded from two viewpoints, those 
of Time and Space. In Time we notice that Life never 
repeats itself; it constantly grows older. Moreover 
it never goes backwards, but aaways pushes forward. In 
Space, Life contains a series of systems that never dis- 
turb one another. They are all separately functioning 
organisms, although they are also all co-existing. These 
are the characteristics of Life. We have learned that to 
look for the comic we must go to Life's opposite,--Mat- 
ter. There we will find our answer. It lies in the direct 
antitheses of the three qualities we have just namedy 
frat is, since Life never repeats itself, Matter must con- 


tain Repetition. If Life never goes backwards, Matter must 
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invert itself,---Inversion. If-Life contains a series of 
coexisting though separate organisms, Matter must contain 
its opposite,---Reciprogal Interference of Serées. 

These three classifications, then, distinguish aa 
living from the mechanical. Consequently they distinguish 
the non-comic from the comic. Bergson says that "these 
are the methods of light comedy and no others are pose 
sible". Again, he has made an extremely dogmatic state- 
men$¥e It would not be fair to say that he cannot be right 
because no one is capable of classifying the infinity of 
comic situations down to three headings. Bute fair crit- 
icism is to say that Bergson had no right to say as he did 
at the beginning of his essay that he "will not not aim at 
imprisoning the comic spirit withing a definition". As 
we we pointed out then and as we have shown now, this is 
precisely what he has done. Perhaps a philosopher, accust- 
omed to pondering the unsolved riddles of existence, cannot 
pores bien tus solutions. But if he does, as in the case 
at hand, he should say so. He should not say that the 
problem is so complex that definitions and classifications 
are impossible,#and then cada with the greatest of 
ease and show that it is really very simple if only we 


look at it from one viewpoint. 
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There can be no objection bean Gee sthaning it from 
the Bergsonian point of view; he may be entirely correct. 
We say this because we do not want to give the impression 
that we necessarily disaggee with Bergson's present ex- 
position, but only his method. 

Moreover, there can be no doubt that Bergson has here 
relat#ed his theory of the comic to his "creative evolution- 
ism" in a most ingenious way. He has proceeded on quite 
logical ground, if one is willing to agree with his major 
hypothesis,---that the comic is concerned with Matter, the 
opposite of Life. In fact, he has gone about this clasg- 
sification of the comic situation in such a syllogistic 
manner that it is difficult to agree with his philosophy 
and still disagree with his derivation from it, expressed 
in the preceding formulas. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible to coincide with his view of the comic with- 
out affirming his philos$hy. Hor one can. agree to a final 
result for many different reasons. We can say, as does 
Bergson, that the comic situation certainly does consist 
of either Repetition or Inversion or Reciprocal Intex fer- 
ence of Series; moreover we can even use the same names. 
But we can arrive at our conviction by an entirely dif- 


ferent reasoning process. Most of us laugh at af given 
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situation without ever wondering or figuring out why we do 
so. If we did, the thing would probably be no longer com- 
ical, such being the nature of laughter. But if we were 

to stop and ponder, we might find that we are not laughing 
because the thing represents something “mechanical encrusted 
upon the living". We might laugh because in that gesture 

we gain release for repressed hostility, desire, or sexuality 
as Freud maintained. Or else we might laugh for some 

secret reason, hidden from the rest of th world, something 
peculiar to our own individual experience. But it could 
still be seen before our eyes as an instance of Repetition, © 
Inversion, or Reciprocal Interference of Series. 

The reason that we have not repudiated Bergson's three- 
fold classification is that we believe it to be correct. 
That is, to the limit of our experience and imagination, 
there is no comic situation that does not. come under one 
of these three headings. Consequently, Bergson seems to 
have made an important discovery in this respect. 

Next, he passes on to the category of the“comic in 
words". He first makes the distinction between the“comic 
expressed and the comic created by language". The first 
could be transferred into another language and not lose 
too much of its significance. But the latter is completely 


dependent upon the structure of the sentence and the words 
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used. It is not what is meant by the phrase, but the phrase 
itself that is comical. 

The comic applied to language necessitates and ushers 
in a discussion of wit. Bergson defines his conception 
of wit in the single phrase, “the comic in words". That 
is precisely what he believes it to be. Wit is a “drama- 
tic way of thinking". The true wit sees what he is utter- 
ing in terms of an entirely visual comic scene. 

Wit is a gift for dashing off comic scenes ina few 
strokes---dashing them off, however, so subtly,delicately, 
and. wept ary» that all is over as soon as we begin to notice 
them." 

A witty sagiing,then, is a comic scene in miniature. 

From here the problem becomes greatly simplified. If 
all wit is but a version of the comic in language form, 
then it can be analyzed in the exact same fashion, by means 
of the identical rules already stated. Thus, the law of 
Rigidity is equally in force here. For example, Bergson 
had earlier stated that we laugh when our attention is 
diverted from the moral to the physicak in a person, as in 
the case of the eloquent speaker who sneezed in the middle 
of his speech. Now Bergson says that "a comic effect is 
obtained whenever we pretend to take literally an express=- 


ion which was used figuratively".2 In reply to the state- 


Spergson,ope. Cite 9Ppel07 > 
ibid. ,pell5. 
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ment, “He is always running after a joke," a man said, "Ile 
won't catch it." There the word "catch" is used ina 
figurative sense, but if wex take it literally we come 
out with a humorous scene. The three laws for the comic 


situation are very much in force in the category of wit. 


Take one of Mark Twain's statementss; 


"It could probably be shown by facts and figures that 
there is no distinctly native criminal class except Congress." 


If we enlarge 


this into a scene we might emerge with a 


picture of a group of portly politicians sitting ina 


dignified manner behind the jail bars. But that is not 


even necessary here. Clearly it is a case of Inversion. 


To have our highest body of lawgivers named as criminals 


upsets our usual conception of the state of society. 


Life does not run in such a reversible fashion. 


Repetition is likewise employed in wit. Here it of- 
ten consists in having the same language repeated under 


different circumstances with comic results, as in the case 


of servants imitating the speech of their mastersy or in 


mimicking of any kind. 


Reciprocal Interference of Series is apparently a 


vast source §fom which witty statements are gathered. The 
most often quoted is that which we call "the play upon 


words". Two separate series of ideas are expressed by means 


1Oyerk Twain, from Pudd'nhead Wilson's New Calendar 
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of one series of words, in which advantage is taken of 
the multiple meanings some words possess. Thus, Mrs. 
Malaprop's “alligator on the Nile" betrays somehow a 
certain negligence and absent-mindedness on the part 
of a language that forgets its true function. 

With the mention of Mrs. Malaprop, we are confront- 
ed with an opportunity to deal with the final section 
of Bergson's essayy--namely, the"comic in character". 
But before that, let us make a few general observations 
on the preceding section, attempting to relate it with 
the historical theortes of laughter mentioned in the 
first chapter. 

Notably absent from the discussion of wit is any 
train of ideas remotely resembling Freud's hypothesis 
of the true function of wit,--i.e. release. That is 
not at all surprising, for Freud's concepts, just as 
those of Bergson, are in line with his general think- 
ing, and since the thinking of Freud and Bergson was 
not truly akin, little could be expected in the way of 
similarity or agreement. 

Kant's theory of deceived expectation comes closer 
to Bergson's category of Inversiony than to anything 


else in the essay. Both philosophers include the idea 
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of “oppositeness". Kant had seen laughter resulting 
from "the transformation of a staained expectation into 
nothing ", whereas Bergson saw it, in part, as the trane- 
sformation of one expectation into another which is 
completely unexpected. 

It cannot be denied, however, that Bergson has of- 
fered several new ideas to the sPudy of laughter. More- 
over, thus far they are better documented and accounted 
for than any others. This is realized all the more a- 
cutely when one recalls the somewhat nondescript and 
vague emotionalizings of Carlyle and Richter. 

Let us turn now to the final section in Bergson!s & 
essay, which is, as we &Bave said, a discussion of the 
“comic in character". We now have behind us all the 
important points that Bergson offers,so that ¥ although 
the last section is possibly the most important, it con- 

way of the tim 
tains the least in the introduciiger of new ideas and 
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Looking back, we realize that Bergson has performed 
quite a feat in keeping his comments on this phase of 
the comic down to a minimum. It is difficult to speak 
of laughter, a human trait, without delving into char- 


acter. 


Bergson commences with the observation tha ffeomeay 


can only begin with "a growing callousness to social 
life". That is, a person is comic who goes about his 
business automatically, without stopping to be in con- 
tact wbdth the world or his fellow men. As we have xk 
learned, it is then the function of laughter to cen- 
sure his absent-mindedness. 

Here is where Bergson sets forth the part of his 
theory to which later critics have taken graat except- 
ion. Accusing Bergson of believing(along with Aristotle 
and Hobbes) that there is superiority and hostility in 
all laughter, Max Eastman quotes Bergson in the foll- 
owing: 

un 

"In laughter we always find an avowed intention to 
humiliate, and consequently to correct....Depict some 
fault, however trifling, in such a way as to arouse 
sympathy,fear, or pity; the mischief is done, it is im- 
possible for us to laugh." 1 


In criticism of this, Eastman says: 


"Laughter can and does, of course , perform this 


ligergson, Ope cite, p. 139. 
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function..«.e«but that» this is not its primary function, 
aand is not what laughter is, would be clear to Bergson 
af he would spend five minutes in contemplation of a 
laughing babyecscereeeel suspect him not only of never 
having seen a baby, but of never having been one,"12 

Hastman seems to be correct, although one or two 
of his statements are open to question. Bergson is 
wrong to say that there is hostility in all laughter. 
Freud, far more of a student of the mind, maintained 
that there is some repressed hostility, but that there 
can.also be repressed sexuality, and pure child-like 
nonsense laughter. Bergson completely overlooks the 
fact that there is such a thing as the laughter of pure 
Joye Carlyle, Richter, and the other Romantics, with 
all their airy words, had brought to light an important 
aspect of laughter. 

Bergson continues his analysis of the comic in 
chRaracteryby striking a keynote. The essential quality 
that a comic character must possess is a blind and 
rigid unawareness of the flexibility of life. Don 
quixote unwittingly reveals his "systematic absent- 
mindedness". Alceste, in The Misanthro @; completely 
overlooks the existence of humorg and is rigidly carnest 


and serious in his outlook upon life. 


A second basic quality is that there must be a 


E2kastman,ope Cites p.30. 
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single dominating characteristic, vice or virtue, that 
isolates itself within the personality of the comic 


figure and rules his every thought and action. Don 


Quixote is absent-mindeda and lives in his own world. 
Aleeste is an avid misanthropist. 

Third, the comic character focusses our attention 
on “Restures™ rather than“actions™. For the latter is 
"in exact proportion to the feeling that inspires it? 
That is, in back of action, we can always sense feeling, 


and Bergson has said that there is no place for feeling 


in the laugh, Gesbure, on the other hand, is far less 


sifnificant; we do not take it seriously. Tartuffe 
would be a monster if we let him reveal himself by his 
actionssinstead we take consideration of his gestures 
and his monstrosity dwindles. 
These theg,are the three qualit&es of the comic 


character: rigidity,dominance of a single trait, and 


emphasis upon gestures. It appears that Bergson has 


put too much emphasis here on what we are accustomed 


to call “Low comedy". The three essentials seem too 


involved with slapstick,farcical elements. Perhaps, 


as some say, the farce is at the root of all comedy, 


and “high comedy" is only more cultivated farce. If 
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so, Bergson doesm not explain the cultivating process. 
If not, then there is a notable omission. 
In this discussiong he takes up the question of 


the governing nature of virtues and vices, and the dis- 


tinction between tragedy and comedy. To answer this 


question he poses several questions. Hor example, why 


could we not title Othello, Jealousy? Why not Revenge 


instead of Hamlet? And why can we call a person a"Tar- 


tuffe" and not a "Phedre"? His answer lies in a basic 


differentiation between the two kinds of drama. 


"Comedy depicts characters we have come across 
and shall meet again. Comedy takes note of similar- 
ities and types."15 


But tragedy presents the individual, the unique perf 
Snality. 


The tragic hero is motivated by some inner 


force of his own nature while the comic figyre has his 


characteristics imposed upon nin from without. In this 
sense he is controlled in a puppet-like fashion, which 
once again sugaestsfndi den of Automatism and Rigidity. 
Thus "tragedy is concerned with individuals and comedy 


with cl=sses." 


Moreover, a comedy resembles real life far more than 


does a tragedy. For ina tragedy the amthor cannot 


merely go to life and extract the necéssary elements; 


1oZergson, Qpe cite, pe 163. 
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they do not exist in unadhterated form. But, due to the 
fact that there are many rigidities in real life, comedy 
is more closely akin to it. Since these rigidities in 
real life do not stand out glaringly, we may expect to 
find that the “higher" the comedy(and consequently, the 
less actentuated the automatism) the more it can be ex- 
pected to resemble reality$. Bergson feelsthat this is 
so true that some scenes in real life could be. put 
right on the stage without altering a single phrase. 
We shall see later that there is a gre t deal of truth 
in thise 

At the end of the essay, Bergson reiterates the 
corrective function of laughter, and once again makes 
plain that in his opinion there is hostility at the 
bottom of it alls 

WTaughter is, above all, a correctiveg Being in- 
tended to humiliated, it must make a painful impression 
on the person against whom it is directed.....It would 


fail in its object if it bore the stamp of sympathy or 
kindness. "14 


Hastman, in his tirade against this view of Bergson's, 


quotes the French writer De Lamennais only to yield to 
Bergson the virtue of “a more lenient temper". De Lam- 
ennais held that 


‘WWhoever laughs at another believes himself at that 


14sereson, Ope Cites Po 197, 
* High comedy relies more upon the spoken rather than the 
visual comic situation. The physical rigidity is often 


TOt presente at all, as we Shall see later. 
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moment superior to him in the aspect in which he views 

him, and which éxcites his laughter, and the laugh is 

everywhere the expression of the contentment which this 
real or imaginary superiority inspires."1l9° 

De Lamennais believes, too, that comedy is concerned 


with egoism, individuality and love of self, 


Looking back over the Essay, we find it difficult to eval- 
uate on the basis of our own imaginatiorjnd experience, 
for 9 eg OF suffieient. When formulations are made, 
they must stand as correct until proved otherwise; ee 
whenever such proof was available, we have soughtnto 
take exception. On the whole, however, the greater part 
of the essay, that dealing with the generalization('tome- 
thing mechanical encrusted upon the hisingw) we ces 
application to various aspects of the comic, thus far 
stands unqualified. Obviously , such criticism requires 
broader research and substantiation, which is our pre- 


sent aime 


to guoted in Hastman's, The Sense of Humor, New York, 
Scribner's, 1922, pe. 148. 
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Bergson's Theory Tested in the Field of Dram 


It is, as we have said, difficult to attempt an 
evaluation of such a theory as this. Perhaps the best 
way to go about it is to proceed on a testing basis. 
That is, one could think of various comic situations 
and then try to extract satisfactory explanations in 
agreement with or against the analysis of Bergson. Then 
again, this is not a foolproof method, for how can one 
be sure that he has taken into eonsideration every one 
of the infinity of possible comic conditions? Laughter, 
we have learned, is capable of subtle disguise and great 
complexity. How can one limited mind hope to embrace all 
of its many forms} 

Ultimately, it must come down to the fact that one 
can only judge what is valid on the basis of what is 
true for himself. Very probably there are widespread 
differences of pinion as to the validity of Bergson's 
analysis of laughter, for this very reason. One reader 
will sense the truth of an insight into the subject while 
another will pass that over and grasp a different one. 
Laughter is not an external emotion; it is intensely 
subjective and individual. However, even with all this, 
we know that there is a certain homogeneity of reaction 


to the comic that makes criticism of such a theory useful. 
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In our method of testing, we do not intend to take 
: pb 

situations from real life. We use examples of 
stage comedy because we feel thaty not oniy is it more 
widely known and thus more widely laughed at, but it is 
intentionally comic, and thus more suited to examination. 
We do not intend to consider all of the works of each 
writer, for itn is the play we consider,--not the mane 
Therefore we proceed on a "hit-oremiss" basis, tak- 
ing a comedy from here and there, and noticing various 
of its aspects, whether it does or does not coincide 


with Bergson's view of the comic. 


Aristophanes 

First let us look at Aristophanic comedy. Almost 
immediately one can find laughter there that is not 
accounted for by Bergson. We have mentioned it before; 
it is the laughter of joy. In the comedies of Arist- 
ophanes, it is more revelry and wild festivity than mere 
joy, but nevertheless it all comes under the same cat- 
egory. At the end of The Acharnians, The Wasps, Peace; 
The Birds, and Lysistrata, there are mad wild Bacchan- 
alic dances, full of lusty laughter, and great happy 
rejoicing. 


On the other hand, one does not have to look far to 
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find agreement with Bergson. In The Acharnians, Dic- 
aeopolis goes to the house of Euripides, the great 
tragedian, to borrow some clothes so that te will look 

as pathetic and woebegone as one of the wretched heroes 

of a Euripidean tragedy. Dicaeopolis succeeds in ob- 
taining rags, a battered hat, a beggar's staff, a basket, 
a broken up, and an old pot. "Miserable man!" shouts 

the exasperated Euripides, "You are stealing a whole trag- 
edyi" 

In addition to making good fum of Euripides, Arist- 
ophanes has here made use of that law of Bergson's that 
states that we will laugh whenever our attention is di- 
verted from the moral .to the physical ina person, and 
that an expression becomes laughable when wer take lit- 
erally what is meant figuratively. 

Another instance of coincidence with Bergson occurs 
in The Cloudse Here, we have the Rigidity principle, 
exemplified in the person of Strepsiades. His consum- 
ing desire is to have his worthless son Phidippides ed- 
ucated into the New Learning by Socrates. His plan is 
accomplished, but then it a re upon him, and we 
have an excellent instance of Inversion. Phidippides 


chases his father out of his house, beating him all the 
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way. Moreover, the son proves that he is morally quite 
justified in doing so, according to the teacning of 
Socrates. Strepsiades is now stirred out of his rigidity 
and at the end of the play, realizing that it is the 
insidious science of Socrates that has led to all this, 
he sets fire to the house in which these studies have 
been pursued. 

Aristophanes apparently recognized the value of comedy 
as a social corrective, and in this too he follows Bergson's 
formula, He made fun, thoroughly and repeatedly, of any- 
thing; no person, institution, or god, enjoyed the 
slightest vestige of immunity from his brilliant pen. 
Shakespeare-see next page 
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Shakespeare 


Te gee the other side 
pretence 


eo_ WE have but to turn to another 


master of comedy-William Shakespeare. His best comedies 


are never the corrective social gestures which bring men 
into line. ‘There is much laughter but little criticism 
of contemporary life. A Midsummer Night's Dream is full 
of a buoyancy and gaiety that invites all to partake iB 
the general fun. For the most part, Shakespeare's com-= 
edies are gay, sweet, high-spirited entertainments, with 
no other purpose of being save their own existence. 
One reason for this is that Shakespeare never ind 


dulges in the laugh of scorn or in the sneer. Somehow, 


in a way which defies a Bergsonian explanation, he sees 
through the faults and rigidities of men, and consequent- 


ly he seldom presents them as being governed by one 


single uncontrollable trait. Perhaps it-is because he 


loved men sOg that he laughed with them and not at them. 
Shakespearean comedy, if it resembles any theory of 


laughter, approaches most closely to Meredith's con-= 


ception of the Gomic Spirit. For there is an air of 
understanding and kindness in all of his comic characters. . 
They do occasionally reveal the follies and eccentricit- 


ies of mankind and they do hold them up for us to shatter 
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with our "volleys, of silvery laughter", but they do not 


sting. us and make such savage fun as do the characters 


of Ben Jonson, who more closely resembles Bergson's theory 
in this respect. 


Bergson claims’-that:.the, comic character can be defined 


and he actually defines. it, as we have learned. Dut 
Sir John Falstaff simply does, not fit. iff s not governed 


by one single traits; he is,in no way -rigide He is an 


intensely living and human :figure., He is comic and yet 


we admire him at.times for his, clear and piercing under- 


standing, and his awareness of life. He defies Bergson's 


law that laughter cannot bé mixed with emotion. One 
moment we laugh at him, the next moment we as NS 
still another wecare perhaps annoyed with him, and. finally 
we are sad and sympathize with him.. Throughout his career 


we are ready to laugh and cry at Sir John Falstaff. 


The closest thing in Falstaff's character to Berg- 


son is that of the social corrective, and even that falls 


shorte Falstaff lies, steals, boasts, and takes to his 


legs in time of peril. He is not a desSirable fellow 
creature from a moral point of view. But he performs 
with such superb consistency and in such unfaibing good 
spirits that he captivates us by his vitality. For him, 


we feel, morality does not existe He is not immoral; he 
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is ummoral. It would be just as foolish to condemn Bac- 
chus,,the god of wine and revelry. So really, Bergson's 
idea of social correction does not hold true here. 

The same is true of Twelfth Night with such comic 
characters as Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
Malvolio could be viewed from a "Jonsonian" aspect. That 
is, at times he does represent a type, exaggeratdd in his 
characteristics. But, perhaps due to later interpretation 
of his role, we are prone to look at him with some pity 
and much understanding. And so it is with the other two 
comic characters. They would be rigid if we did not behold 
them in the midst of the gentle and uproarious Shake- 
spearian world. But something happens to them there, and 
instead of coming out as set types or classes, they emerge 
as individuals drawl from the dramatist'’s inconceivably 


fertile imagination. 


Ben Jonson 

Bergson maintains that comedy is from first to last an 
intellectual criticism of life. Perhaps the first author 
one thinks of in this respect is Ben Jonson. He seeméd to 
have a real sense of the effectiveness of laughter. His 
plays show that he felt that comedy was an agent of correct- 
iveness. In The Alchemist he attacked the hypocrisy of those 
villains who allow themselves to be duped through their 
avarice. In Volpone he satirized the insincerity and lust 
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ef men, greedy for gold. Both of these plays hinge upon 
the desire of man for golf, the one through the Philos- 
opher's Stone, and the other through a will. 

Jonson also grasped the concépt of Rigidity, only 
he called it Humour. Bergson says that comedy portrays 
types or classes. Look at the very names of Jonsonian 
characters and -ofteritimes their rigidities will be re- 
vealed. Volpone is the fox; Voltore, the vulture; 
Corbaccio, the raven; Corvino, the crow; Subtle, Per- 
tinax Surly, and Sir Epicure Mammon. Ail of them are 
governed by a single exaggerated cRaracteristic. This is 
what Bergson maintains is necessary for thex comic char- 
actere 

Inversion ig one of the comic situations often used 
by Jonson. At the end of The Alchemist, Subtle, Face, 
and Doll Common make their getaway. The criminals are 
not caught; it is the teverse of what we expect, but this 
hé lps Jonson to bring out his point that the.trio are 
not the real villains, It is» the duped that are the 
knav.es of the play. 

Bartholomew Fair gives the picture of a greats, noisy, 
bustling, topsy-turvy world, in which the supposedly hon- 


est are put in the stocks, and the pickpockets walk about 
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freely. Peoplés# identities are mistaken and everything | 
goes counter to real life. The whole play is a gigantic 
instance of Inversion. 
Jonson comes close to Bergson's dictum that "laugh- 
ter appeals to the intelligence,pure and simple." We 

do not feel sympathy or pity, for example, for any of 


his characters. When we laugh, we laugh at their rig- 


idities, and we do so with our minds alonee Apparently, 


Jonson substantiates Bergson in mapy respects. 


Congreve 
When we think of Restoration Comedy, we think more 


of wit and sparkling dialogue than of the actual comic 


situation. Congreve's Way of the World relies almost 


entirely on its brilliancy of expression to secyre its 


comis effect. According to Bergson, wit often consists 
of fitting an absurdity into a well-established forme 
Mirabell and Mrs. Millamant seem to recognize this fact 


in one scenee "Good MirabeBl," ahe says, "don't leg us 


be familiar or fond, nor kiss before folks; butn let 
us be @@ skxrangexamxikfxwe very strange and well-bredg 


let us be as strange as if we had been married a great 


while; and as well-bred as if we were not married at all." 


Inyaddition to the incongruity of the phrases, the speech 
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also suggests the notion of an inverted conception of 
marriage. And so it is throughout the play. The shallow 
and superficial aspects of this branch of high society 
are played upon by having all the absurdities of their 
way of life accepted as entirely reasonable. They are 
all members of a class; they are all types of the high 
Restoration court society. We feel no sympathy for them, 
or any other emotion. Rather they are on display for us 
and when we idten we do so with our intelligences, "pure 


and simple", 


Molisre 

The mention of Restoration Comedy brings to mind 
_the figure of Moliére. Wot only was he a tremendous 
influence upon this period of English comedy, but ap- 
parently he was a great influence upon Bergson himself. 
For. all throughout the essay, Bergson is constantly re- 
ferring to Moliére. and quoting from his plays whenever 
he seeks to substantiate one of his laws. This isa 
great help to him for it is not difficult for one to 
detect the rigidity in MoliSre's characters, ‘They are 
always either unable or unwilling to let their intell- 
igences inform them of their real natures. In Les Prec- 


ieuses Ridicules, Madelon.and Cathos are steadfast to the 
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point of ridiculousness in their desire to act like 
ladies of fashion. In L'Ecole Des Femmesy Arnolphe's 
undue eagerness to protect himself from a faithless 
wife governs his entire action, and makes him utterly 
blind to the consequences ot his selfishness. Orgon's 
fool&ssh and excessive admiration for Tartuffe pract- 
jcally ruins himself and his family. But even a virtue 
can be made funny, if it can be shown that it lacks & 
that elasticity. Witness the case of Alcesteg in The 
Misanthropee Though an honest man, he is a comic char- 
acter because he refuses to take the world as he finds 
it. In L'Avare, Harpagon becomes utterly inconsolable 
at the loss of his "dear cash-box" which to him had be- 
come a habit of security. 

Furthermore, Moliere's plays are distinguished by 
their obvious social targets. He attacks the schools 
of fashion, the church, and the fake doctors. Thus, His 
plays possess the corrective function of laughter, and 
so fit Bergson's hypothesis quite neatly. 
fhe The comiz situations in Moliere are full of examples 
of Repetition, Inversion, or Reciprocal ice cxskee oft 


SerieSe 


In fhe School For Wives there is a good example of 
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Repetition and Inversion in the same scene. Arnolphe, 
the master of the house, has returned,and seeks admitsk- 
tance from his two servants withing 


AlaineWho knocks? 
Arnolphe- Open the door! (Aside) I think they will 
be very glad to see me after ten days'tabsence. 
AlaineWho is there? 
Arnolphe-I. 
Alain-Géorgette! 
Georgette-Well! 
Alain-Open the door there! 
Georgétte-Go, and do it yourself! 
Alsain- You go and do it! 
Georgette-Indeed I shall not go. 
ain=- No more shall I. 
Arnolphe- Fine compliments while I am leit without. 
Hulloat Here, please. 
Georgette- Who knocks? 
Arnolphe- Your master. 
Georgette- Alain! 
ATain= What?! 


Géorgette- It isn the master. Open the door quickly. 


Alain- Open it yourself. 

Georgette- I am blowing the fire. 

ATsin=- I am taking care that the sparrow does not 
"go out, for fear of the cat. 

Arnolphe- Whoever of you two does not open the door 


“shall Have no food for four days! 

Georgettee Why do you come wien I was running? 
Alain-Why should you more than I? A pretty trick 
indeed! 

Georgette- Stand out of the way. 

Alain- stand out of the way yourself. 


Georgette- I wish to open the door. . 
Alain- And so do I. 

Georgette- You shall not. 

Alain- No more shall you. 

Georgette- Nor yous 


, there 
Later in the same playg occurs a scene between 


Arnolphe and the Notary, which demonstrates an instance 


*L'Bcole Des Memmes, Act I, Scene II, in Mod. Lib. ed., pe 
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of Reciprocal Interference of Series. Arnolphe, not 
seeing the Notary, muses aloud on his problem with 
Agnes. The Notary, thinking tnat Arnolphe knows he is 
there, proceeds to discuss his financial aluairs with 
him. Naturally he receives rather incongruous answers 
to the questions he puts to Arnolphe, who is still in 
his own world. The Notary becomes more and more per- 
plexed until Arnolphe finally realizes ne is tnere next 
to him. But he has no idea that the Notary has been 
tal fing to him for quite 2 while. Both of them part, 
each convinced that the other pexson is completely mad. 
Moliere's plays are also marked by an absence of 
feeling, which Bergson claims ispssential to laughter. 
It we let our emotions or our sympathies come into play, 
we would et laugh at all,probably. Most likely, we 
would turn away in annoyance, disgusted that Arnolphe, 
Alceste, or Orgon should be so stupid as not to see the 
Yoolishness of their ways. But Moliere succeeded in 


making great use of the comic situation and comic gesX- 


‘ture so that we do not’take any of the characters seriously. 


It is plain to see tnat every thing in Bergson's 
discussion can be checked with the plays ot Moliere. 
But that does not necessarily make mis theory universal 


or valid. 
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is unmoral It would be jmst as foolish to{condemn Bac- 


chus, the god of wine and frevelry. So really, Bergson's 


idea of sodial correction does not hold truq@ here. 


The same is true of elfth Night with|such comic 


characters jas Malvolio, Sifr Toby Belch, and/jSir Andrew 
Aguecheek. { They would be jrigid if we did not behold them 
in the mid of the gentile and uproarious ghakespearian 
world. But{ something hapyens to them there, and instead 


of coming t as set types! or classes, they temerge as 


individuals| drawn from the dramatistS incondeivably 
fertile imagination. ‘ 
GOLDSMITH - e. c 

Oliver Goldsmith's She Stoops To Conquer also de- 


fies Bergson's theory. Although Goldsmith wrote making 
fun of sentimentalism, he could not avoid it wholly hin- 
self, and in many places his humor is mixed with it. It 
is not pure intellectual humor. It is, like the comedies 
of Shakespeare, full of sunshine, merriment, and fun. 
There is no attempt at social correction in the plight of 
Marlow and Miss Hardcastle. 

The character of Marlow however, could flit the 
rigidity principle. With his awkward stuttering and 
bashfulness before cultivated ladies, he suggests the 


conception of a trait poured into a moulde But he is 
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soon roused out of it, and#t in the end we think of him 
as a single inflividual, not necessarily representative 
of a class or type. 

Tony Lumpkin, the most enlivening figure of the play, 
stands out as a comic creation. An@& yet what is there 
about him that relates to Bergson? He is not governed 
by any single trait, unless it be the love of fun and 
mischief. Even then he is entirely aware of it, which 
precludes the possibility of there being any rigidity 
in his natuge. He does not have to do with Matter; he is 
a creature of Life, full of bounding and energetic 


vitality. 


Sheridan 

On the other hand, we find much that is in accord 
with Bergson's view of the comic in Sheridan's School 
For Scandal. It is, for one thing, more of an attempt 
at social correction than any of the comedies of Shake- 
spearee The play is a caricatured commentary on the 
contemporary state of affairs in fashions and high societye 
Moreover, we can see now what Bergson meant when he said 
that the higher the comedy the more it resembles real life. 
The characters in this play, albeit exaggerated in their 


traits, are not far from the ordinary walk of life. 
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The laughter in The School For Scandal is not at all 
tainted with sympathy. We laugh with a perfectly clear 
heart at the cynical wit of the scandalmongeérs. Ana al- 
though Lord Teazle, Crabtree, Benjamin Backbite, Lady 
Sneerwell and her erew, are characters closer to life 
than in previous comedies, it is not difficult to isolate 
their governing traits, their rigidities. 

The two most famous scenes of the play are exeelk- 
fent examples of Reciprocal Interference of Series. 

Charles does not know that it is his uncle to whom he is 
auctioning off his pictures. In the other scene, Jos- 
eph's struggles entangle him more and more when the screen 
is thrown down and Lady Teazle is discovered. In both 

of these scenes there is an overlapping of understanding 
between the characters on the stage. Moreover; to make 
the situation more tense and more comic, the spectator 
knows all and realizes how mixed up are the figures in the 


two scenese 


French Comedy : Beaumarchais, Augier& Sandeau, Rostand 

If there is anything to the common phrase "the Gallic 
Spirit", one might suppose that Bergson may possess it. 
That is, perhaps he looks at comedy from the viewpoint 


of a Frenchman, if such a thing is possible. It does 
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sound strange to say that French laughter is different 
from English laughter, it being so universal an emotion. 
But,as we indicated before, there is something in the 
nature of the comic that has to do with a national or 
sectional understanding and appreciation of it. Else, 
why is it that Americans love to lampoon what they cone 
sider the very unfunny British radio comedians? 

‘Since there is that bias in the comic, perhaps 
Bergson has been taken in by it. Perhaps he was look- 
ing at laughter from the point of view of what a French 
audience laughs ate We have already shown that most of 
his citations are from the comedies of Moliere. Maybe 
it is in French comedy that we edb find unanimous a- 
greement with Bergson's theory. 

Beaumarcehais' comedy The Barber of Seville reminds 
one very much of Moliére's L'eole Des Femmes. It is 
the same general storys the old guardian's beautiful 
young ward is stolen by the daring and dashing young 
suitor. The role of Bartholo is a great deal like that 
of Arnolphe. That being so, one might expect to see 
rigidity’ in Bartholo's character. But although Bartholo 
is intent on keeping Rosine for himself, he is too clever 


and aware of his own feeling to be classified as a rigid 
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personality whose intelligence does not intorm him of 


his real nature. He thus falls short of Bergson's for- 


mula for the comic character. tigaro is also outside of 


Bergson's classification. For we laugh at him for his 


love of fun and mischief and song, just as we did at 


Tony Lumpkin, whose role of bringing the lovers together 
is the same played by Figaro here. 
There is absolutely no attempt in the play to right 


soCial wrongs. The comedy goes along its own way, heedless 


of any larger issues, entirely confined to the business at 
hand,--mirthmaking. 


However, as in Moliere's play, there are some scenes 


illustrating Reciprocal Interference of Series, With the 


plot telling of how Count Almaviva, disguised, gains 


entry into Bartholo's house through the aid of Figaro, 


one might expect this type of situation. When the Count 


seeks admittance under the guise of a soldier seeking a 


billet for the night, there is a perfect example of thés 


"“stage-made misunderstanding". 
The SonsineLaw of Ms Poirier, by Avugier and Sandeau, 
is tepntounga the masterpieces of French comedy of the 
nineteenth century, It Hs the chief modern exemplar of 


the high comedy which sprang from Tartuffe and Les Prece 
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jeuses Ridicules, According to Bergson it should re- 


semble reality and so it certainly does. Gaston's atti- 


tude toward his father-in-law, the Duke's toward Gaston, 


the relationship of Antoinette and Gaston, are all far more 
realistic than in The School for Scandal. Apparently, as 
the development of the drama continues, we are experienc- 
ing a definite change in high comedy. We ‘a4 find: that 
more modern plays inerease in their resemblance to real 


life. 


It is in the character of M. Poirier that we find 


the most agreement with Bergson. He is the type of the 


rigidly ambitious and absent-minded person. He kas mar- 
ried hig daughter, Antoinette, off to a penniless Marquis, 
Gaston, in order to gain a title for himself conglay. 

He has heen completely unaware of the fact that his son- 


in-law has been squandering his fortune. and gradually 


taking charge of hiis household. He is brought to his 
senses on this last point, but of the first he is never 
cured. At the end of the play, Verdelet, his close friend, 


says to hig aftér all the trouble has been cleared ups 


"You're cured of your ambition aren't you? I think you are." 


To which Poirier replies: "Yes, yes.", but he adds to hin- 


self,"Let me see; this is 1846. I'll be deputy of the 


arrondissement of Presles in '47 and peer of France in '48," 


And the play ends. 
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very first scene contains an instance of Inversion, 


and at the same time, Reciprocal Interference of Sertes. 
The Duke seeks entrance into thehouse of M. Poirier(and 

friend,Gaston, the Marquis, whom he has come to see). 
servant does not know that he is a Dukes 


Servant.=- I repeat, Monsieur le Marquis cannot pos- 
Sibly receivee He is not up yet. 
Dukee- At nine o'clock! What time is breakfast served 
here’? 

Servant.- At eleven; but what business is that of 
yours? 

Duke.- You will lay another places....Is this today's 
Paper? 

Sesevant.-Yes: February 15, 1846. 

Duké.= Give it to me. 

Servante=- I haven't read it yet. 

Duké.— You refuse to let¥ me have it? Well,you see, 
don't you, that: I can't wait? Announce me. 

Servante=- Who are you? 

Dukes= The Duke de Montmeyran. 

Servant.e=- You're joking! x 


But while the play fulfills many of Bergson's crit- 


eria, it is not in entire agreement. It does not cause 


laughter of tye intelligence alone. Somehow, we feel 
sorry for Poirier's plight, and we feel sad for the un- 


happy heroine, when her husband reveals that he does not 


love her but married here for money. These things help 
to make it more realistic, as Bergson said high comedy 


should bes; but at the same time they cause our laughter 


to become adulterated with emotion. 


*The Son—inkLaw of M. Poirier, act I, Scene I, in Chief Zur- 


opean Dramatists, ed. Brander Matthews, trans. Barrett Clark, 
pel ° 
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Rostand's Cyrano De Bergerac is considered "French 
ef the French", but still it is universal in its appeal. 
Perhaps it should not be classed asx a comedy but as a 
melodrama, for it portrays the historical poet, drama- 
tist, lover, and fighter of the romantic age. But people 
have laughed at ityand so it is entitled to tome under 
observation. 

When we think of the leading character we think of 
his nose. That nose is funny in the sense that Bergson 
states. There it is on the face of Cyrano and he can do 
nothing about it. Whenever he attempts to be soulful, 
spiritual, transcendent, the nose drags him down to the 
plane of Matter. Our attention is riveted on the moral 
in him; suddenly the nose diverts us to the physical and 
he becomes laughable. 

Now this would be perfectly true if the nose sud- 
denly appeared to us or if our attention were suddenly 
directed to it. That occurs but once in the play, in the 
scene where Cyrano tells of his overcoming a hundred men, 
single-handed. Christian continually interrupts him, 
calling attention to his nose by playing on the words 
in Cyrano'ss narrative. But that is the only time we 
laugh specifically in accord with Bergson. The rest of 


the play the hero and his nose appear together constantly 
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and we do not feel inclined to laugh. Cyrano transcends 
his nosee 

But even when we laugh in the scene mentmhoned, we 
do not do so without feeling sorry for Cyrano. He is 
a prime example of the comtt character that negates Berg- 
sone-eAll through the play our laughter is mixed with 
sorrow and sadness. There is an air of wistful beauty 
to Cyrano and in the end all laughter ceases as we view 
his tragic death. 

Apparently, then, Bergson does not possess this 
"Gallic Spirit" for his theory is ogleesciaxid among 


+ 
French plays NAG cone others. Let us go further in our 


testing and try to ascertain to what extent he is correct. 


Shaw 

George Bernard Shaw has been calked the "twentieth 
' century Moliere". His comedies, like those of Moliere, 
show up the rigid angmevhanical aspects of our behavior 
and thought, particularly the latter in the case of Shawe 
“We Hee ccc that he makes use of the comic devices ana- 
lyzed by Bergson. Much of Shaw's witty dialoguer can be 
isolated and found to possess Bergsonian characteristics, 


just as Wolisre's. But Shaw differs from Moliére in a 


large overall sense. The French writer believed at least 
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that society was founded upon good sense, while Shaw be- 
lieves that it is not normal and attacks it tor that reason. 


According to Shaw we live in a fettered atmosphere, bound 


by prejudice, tradition,and convention. 
Candida is not a comedy, but the figure of Burgess, 
father of the heroine, is comic. There is 2 scene of Re- 


petition when he hears first that Morell is mad, then 


Marchbanks, and then Candida herself. At each point ne 


reacts like a machine, more explosively surprised every 
time. 


Androcles and the Lion, however, contains the su- 


preme exemple of agreement witn Bergson. Early in his essay 


he states that we leugh at an animal when it resembles a 


human being. That situation occurs in this play. And- 


rocles* comes. upon the Lion, lying in the forest. The Lion 


roars in pain, and Androcles sees that he has 2 thorn in 


hisipaw. At once, he goes to extract it, talking to him 


in baby fashion 511 the whiles "Oh, poor old man! Did 


um get an awful thorn into um's tootsums-wootsums? Has it 
made um too sick to eat a nice little Christianmmn for 


um's breakfast?" Ater Androcles succeeds in relieving 


the Lion, the two embrace, the Lion places his tail around 


him, Andracles takes his paw, stretches out his arm, "and 


the two waltz rapturously round and round and finslly away 
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through the jungle." 

To add to it all, and to mike the scene more forcefully 
an instance of Inversion, his wife, Megaera, who had tainted 
now calls after him: "Qh you coward, you haven't danced 
with me for years, and now you go off dancing witn a great 
brute beast that you hatentt known for tenn minutes and 
that wants to eat your own wife. Coward! Coward! Cowardi" 

Man and Superman is another good example. Here, as 
in much of Shaw, whatever agreement there 1s to Bergson 
1s not'so much in the comic situation as in the wit. 
Through the “comic in words" here thera@fire many cases of 
Inversione Tanner tells us that in the relations of 
tle two sexes it is the man that is actually pursued, and 
not the woman. Moreover, he reverses our conception of 
Marriagee It is a complete slavery, a smaree. Then, in the 
dream sequence that takes place in the Sierras, the or- 
dimary idea of Hell is supplanted and it is made to ap- 
pear like Heaven. 

Tamner himself recognizes that he is caught re the 
clutches of a rigid society. There is no escaping. He is 
not the creature of habit, the automatoh,this time. Now 
it is society that is the comic figure, and when we 


we laugh at it, the entire group. 


Thus Shaw took note of the fact tha laughter furnishes 
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a "gocial corrective". In Caesar and Cleopatra he made 


good fun of the little island of England and it 
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In Androcles and.the Lion he showed that all religious 
persecutions thautxxeemctaxthkxrerk are attempts to suppress 
proppagandas that seem to threaten the established interests. 
One could go through all of Shaw's writing in this waye 

As a biographer says: "To Shawe.e.comedy had no other 
justification than ints classical duty of chastening mo- 
rals by ridicule."1 Shaw himself has said that the pur- 


pose of comedy is "to stick pins into pigs."@ 


Contemporaries:Behrman,Maugham,Coward,Kaufman & Hart, Lind- 


XXXXXXXXXXXXX say & Crouse,Chaplin 


Here we find almost a separate category of comedy. 
Previously the audi encesfiad laughed through the majority 
of the playse But with the coming of our "modern" era, 
something has happened. Due, no doubt, to the tenor of 
the times comedy has assumed a dark, sardonic cast. Mod- 
ern comedy flaunts a flippant irony upon the surface, or 
causes a light laughter¥ while behind it and under it 
is a str ong undercurrent of tragedy. Right here there 
would seem to be a major disagreement with Bergson. For, 
as we know, he maintains that we cannot laugh and feel at 
the same times On the surface one would suppose that this 


is just what we do in viewing modern comedy. Let us see if 


ivenderson,Bernard Shaw,New York,D. Appleton,1932,pe. 340. 
ZIbides Pe 5996 
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SN. Behrman is known for his high, scintillating, 
brilliant comedy. His characters have a worldly. air; 
his dialogue is lightly humorous. We might say that there 
is nothing but pure intellectual laughter in his plays, 
were it not for the fact that he is interested in serious 
themes like polities, ethics, and cross-currents of thoughts. 
Bnd of Summer, for example, investigates the failure of 
wealth and the rebellion of the younger generation. 
Underneatg our laughter is the realization that frome is 
breaking up, that the people are selfish, mtvouss 
tortured by jealous love. Of course we do not laugh at 
this. AAG that is why it is possible that Bergson can 
be correct here. When we laugh we do not feel their 
misery and unhappiness. We laugh at their-witty utter- 
ances and lose sight, momentarily, of the deeper sig- 
nificance, =--- the fact that they are not merely con- 
versation Piguet on a stage, but are real flesh and 
blood people. Whenevery they are witty they cease to be 
lifelike, for their wit is so unusually clever, so quick 
and bright, that we feel that we are seeing unreal figures, 
But when their tragedy unfolds, all wit ceases, and we 


feel with them without laughing. 


ee ee 
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The same is true of his Biography. Marion Froude, 
her maid Minnie, and Heydak, make us laughe But that is 


victure 


only in their detached convers&&%ion. When the p 
unfolds of the difficulties and hardships involved in 
publishing her biography, Marion becomes a somewhat 
desolate figure, she drops down to reality, and our laugh 
ter endse 

We do not mean to say that we laugh at the begine 
ning of the plays and stop toward the end, when the 
message is brought out. As a matter of fact, all through 
the comedies, we jump from laughter to sorrow, from 
thinking to feeling. Bergson, interpreted rightlyy on 
this point, is correct. 

The same is true of the plays of Somerset Maugham 
am. the heavier comedies of Noel Coward. Maugham's Our 
Betters flutters back and forth between gay, unfeeling 
wit, and the harsh realization of the unhappy lot of 
Pearl, the Duchesse de Surennes, and Tony, with their 
hopelessly mixed-up lives. The Circle, very much like 
End of Summer in many ways, alternates the humor of 
Clive Champion-Cheney and Lady Kitty with the know- 
ledge that they were once married, have left each otuer 


and their children, unable to find love and security.* 


* The play, taken as am whole, is an example of Repetition. 
The title itself suggests the idea of unending and repetitive 
motion. At the close, Elizabeth and Teddy run off together 


to start the chain anew. 
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Their wit is one thing, their lives are quite another. 
Noel Coward's The Vortex starts out as pure comedy 
but ends up on a stark, ugly, tragic note with Nicky con- 
frontving his mother Florence with the horrible truth a- 
bout their lives. 
While we have been proving that there is agreement 
with Bergson on this one point of “unadulterated laughter", 


we have been indicating another point.This is that idea 


that comedy should possess social meaning. Most of the 
modern writers of high comedy have chosen to restrict 


their sphere. 


Instead of writing comedies to show up 


the inadequecies and eccentricities of politics and 


thought, as Shaw, they have concentrated their attention 
upon human motivations and relationse Most of this 


takes place within the family. Limited as tnss might 


seem, it nevertheless holds just as much importance as 
the social attacks of an Ibsen or a Ben Jonson. 
High comedy today, moreover, agrees with Bergson's 
method of reasoning, his Life vse Matter arrangement. 
The characters are all caught up in the things that go 
with Matter,s-- wealth, houses,parties; €&onsequently when 
they do face Life they face it as if it too were Matter. 


In Our Betters, Pearl asks Tony: "Well,Tony, how is Life?" 
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To which Tony replies, "Rotten. I haven't backed a win- 


ner or won a rubberv this week," Their attitude toward 


Life is mé thanical.. Throughout their personalities, 
one detects a lack of vitality, of motion and excitement. 
When the lovers, Zlizabeth and Teddy, "damn" each other, 
in The Circle, it is Life entering upon a scene of Matter. 


tate ce heedless of 
parse tittte-mint we the 


Because most of the characters 
' 
change and motion ot Life, because they love Matter so 


much, their world is dull and unhappy. It is up to the 


dramatist, by means of comic methods, to make them hum- 


orous and inconsequential. The comic method used in mod- 


ern high comedy is wit. 


But all ‘is not in agreement with Bergson. There is 


no rigidity of character in theplays cited. None of the 


figures have single uncTontrollabBke traits. True, they 


all love things, but when tragedy and unhappiness comes 


they face it with great flexibility. 


We have kept using the term “high" comedy because in 


the modern sphere there is another type. We could al- 
most call it the "modern faree", were it not for the 


fact that it has not the broad slapstick elements of the 


older comedy. 


Such plays as You Can't Take It With Yoy 
and The Man Who Came To Dinner by Kaufman and Hart, am 
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Life With Father by Lindsay and Crouse, illustrate this 


typwe There is no tragedy or deep significance in these 


playse It is all. good fun. In the first mentioned, the 


title does implg a certain social import, but the comedy 


itself loses it in laughter and merriment. 


All three illustrate Bergsonian Inversion. The 


first gives us the pieture of a completely topsy-turvy 


home; the people in it are fun-loving, reversing every 


conception of the normal living habitsg The second 


shows the chaos that ensues when an irascible,great man 


of letters comes to stay in a peace-loving, ordered 


household. And the third tells of the explosive home life 


of a seemingly quiet and respectable family. 


In all three the laughter is purely intellectual. 


We feel sympathy for no character, for there is no chare 


acter who is unhappy or tragic. 


But all modern farce comedy is not this way. There x 


is one notable exception. This is the laughter we ex- 


perience at the comical figure of Charlie Chaplin. His 


film role is that of a funny little man with baggy pants, 


a cane, and a derby hat. We might think that we laugh 


purely at his slapstick, pantomime antics, but we do 


not. There is much more to it. The old derby hat, the 
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oversized shoes, the baggy clothes, 211 mean to portray 


the cast-off clothes of others, the"hand-me-downs" of 
larger men. Moreover these clothes, the derby hat (the 
sign of a banker) and the cane (the sign of fashion) in- 
dicate thet he is trying to fill the clothes of a lar- 
ger man of considerable social distinction. There> is 
much an our laughter, as we see. Then too, we laugh while 
at the same time we feel unutterably sad at the pathet- 
ic figure pf tne little man. There is something vuni- 
versally comic and at the same time tragic about him, 
He sertainly serves as an outstanding exception to 
Bergsone 

With this we have concluded our testing of Bergson's 
theory of laughter. Once again we have emerged with a 
“varied conglomeration of agreements and exceptions. Tike 
problem that remains is to draw a fair conclusion from 


the mass of evidences 
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CONCLUSION 


We can certainly say, first of all, that wem have 
found Bergson'§ theory of laughter to be noCentirely Ccoz- 


xrect. If it had been we would not have been able to take 


a single exception. As it is, we found that in the com- 


edies of every period and age, there was approximately 
the same ratio of agreement to disagreement. Consequent- 


ly, we can infer that Bergson is consistently incorrect 


on various pointse 


We have noticed that a great preponderance of dis- 


agreement occurs on the noint of the intellectual func- 


tion of laughter. It is possible to laugh and feel at 
the-same time. 
In addition, such dramatists as Shakespeare, Gold- 
smith, and Kaufman and Hart have shown that a good comedy 
can lack a social signification. 
Again, not every comic character must have rigidity 


to be laughable, Falstaff and Tony Lumpkin are the ex- 


ceptions here. 


Qn.the other side of the ledger we can safely say 


that Bergson is sometimes wholly correct. Many comic 
characters are funny because of their rigidity, as is 


the case with Ben Jonson. 


Moreover, Bergson seems to have classified the comic 
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situation rightly. All through our survey we have not- 
iced that the plays contained instances of Repetition, 
Inversion, and Reciproeaa Interference of Seriese 


As a matter of fact; it has been possible to find 


corroboration of practically all of Bergson's formulase 
But at the same time,it has been equally possible to 

find exceptionsto some of these same points. 
The conclusion leaves one somewhere in the middle. 
The one absolutely safe thing to say is that Bergson 
has accurately analyzed the motives for laughter in the 


plays of Molitre.s But he has not done so with otner 


comediese Since he has set up a formula which attempts 


to analyze every aspect of laughter, and since we have 
found that he has failed, it must be concluded once again 


that his theéry is unsubstantial. 
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ABSTRACT 


This thesis attempts to set forth and evaluate the 
leading ideas on laughter expressed by Henri Bergson in 
his Essay 6n the Meaning of The Comic. 


The first chapter seeks to place Bergson in the hisf- 


Brical stream of writers on the subject. We have com 
+ Roman 
menced back with the ancient Greek, philosophers, Plato, 


Aristotle, and Cicero, who first introduced the conceps 
- tion of superiority and scorn in laughter. Later, Thom- 
as Hobbes corroborated their contribution. Other writers, 
such as Meredith, Carlyle, Richter, Spinoza, Kant, Spen- 
cer, Freud, and Hastman, offered their ideas on the nate 
ure of the comic. The leading theories through the cent- 
uries fall into four rough categories: laughter consists 
of a superior and critical feeling toward its object; 
laughter is gentle am kind, not at all corrective; it 
is a release for repressed and nonsensical yearnings; and 
laughter is a feeling of child-like pkEayfylnesse Bergson 
constitutes a fifth category. 

The second chapter takes up Bergson's theory in par- 
ticular. The method is analysis, but whenever possible 
personal criticism is made, together with attempts to 
relate Bergson's tenets amxmmekxas to those of the pre- 


viously-mentioned writers md thinkers. 
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The first 


His essay i6 divided into three sections. 


is a general discussion of laughter, wherein Bergson in- 


troduces his concept of "Rigidity" which serves as a 


governing rule for all of his speculation. This idea 


is one which is present throughout the entire essay. 


Bergson sums it up ina single phrases "something mech- 


anical encrusted upon the living." This is what the 


comic actually represents. 


For Life is not funny; it 
is vital and full of wonderful motion and flexibility. 


But Matter("something mechanical") is the realm of the 


comic. There human beings are laughable, for there they 


can take on the attributes of a machine. These attri- 
butes are many and varied and, according to Bergson, it 
is this fact that accounts for the complexity of the 


comic. But at the root of it all is Rigidity, an una- 


Wareness of the elasticity of Life. 


The rest of the essay is devoted to an examination 


of the various manifestations of this idea. For example, 
the second part is entitled "The Comie in Situations." 
There Bergson analyzes the actual visual comie action. 

He relates every conceivable situation to his law of Rig- 
idity, and divides them pm into three categories. The 
first is Repetition, which belongs to Matter, because Life 


never repeats itself. The laughter produced by a Jack-in- 
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the-Box is an example. The second is Inversion, which be- 
longs to Matter because Léfe never goes backwards or turns 
upon itself. When the child leactures to its parents, 
it is an’ instance of Inversion. The third.is Recipro- 
cal Interferenee of Series, which belongs to Matter, be- 
cause the organisms in Life exist independently of one 
another, and never get mixed up or overlapped. When two 
people talk together about two totally different things, 
each thinking the other undérstands him, we see this in 
action. 

Bergson continues his analysis by attempting to 
light on every aspect of the comic and explain it away 
by means of this Life-vs.-Matter method. The third part 
takes up "The Comic in Character." There the principle 
of Rigidity holds complete sway. The comic figure must 
be dominated by a single uncontrollable trait. Further- 
more he must be unaware of it. Don Quixote is unaware feng 
inability to face reality. Arnolphe is unaware of his 


selfishness and anxiety in protecting himself from a 


faithless wife. Moreover these characters must not arouse 


any emotion in the spectator. The laughter must be of 
the mind only. Once the heart enters into the picture, 


laughter dies, Bergson maintains. 
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This last point is one to which great exception can 
be taken. In the third chapter we undertake to test this 


point and others in Bergson's theory by applying them to 


Various examples of stage comedy. Such comic figures as 


Falstaff, Cyrano, and Charlie Chaplin are mentioned as 


leading arguments against that idea of laughter annealing 


té the mind alonee In the comedies of Aristophanes we 
find the major omission in Bergson's essay----the laugh- 


ter of Joy. #€ In such plays as A Midsummer Night's Dream 


and She Stoops To Conquer, we note a lack of the "social 


corrective" that Bergson claims all good comedy must havés, 


On the other hand we find much corroboration. It 
is chiefly in the comedies of Moliére that unanimous agree- 


ment occurs. But such plays as The Alehemist, Volpone, The 


School For Scandal, The Son-in-Law of M. Poirier, Androciles 
and The Lion, and Men and Superman, also exhibit certain 


aspects of coincidence. 


But the evidence is mot conclusive enough. In the 


comedies of all ages we have found that Bergson's theory 


explains and also does not explain the reasons for our 


laughter. We must therefore conclude that although he has 


offered a fascinating and sometimes correct evaluation, i 


Bergson's essay cannot be regarded as substantial. 
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